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“In order to achieve real ac- 
tion, you must yourself be a 
living part of Africa and of her 

_ thought; you must be an ele- 
t of that popular energy 

is entirely called forth 

the freeing, the progress 

and the happiness of Africa. 

There is no place outside that 


3 with and completely 
one with the people in the 
eat battle of Africa and of 
iffering humanity.” 
__ Sekou Touré 
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Notes on the SIR 


GEORGE 
COMPUTER 


-reprinted from Vancouver Free Press 


Maybe Perry Anderson is a racist as the black students claimed 
& maybe he isnt. Probably he is, being a white in Canadian society, 
But I can tell you for sure that there’s a lot of racist talk at S@WU. 
I’ve overheard it for three months in the faculty club among the 
white napkins & gin fizzes. There’s loud racism expresst every time 
a bunch of students get together, especially (you probably guesst) 
among the Phys Ed & Commerce students. 


A certain head of a certain dept. in the humanities has told a 
member of his dept. that if he expresses any sympathy for the kids 
he will not be working here next year, & he will not get good refe- 
rences if he looks for a job anywhere else. This same dept head got 
up at a faculty meeting & announced that it is time for the liberal 
tradition at this university to be ended. 

That was an interesting faculty meeting. Chet Davis, a black pro- 
fessor, stood & askt the predominantly rightist professors to re- 
member that the students in the burning room were not just raving 
fiends, but human beings under pressure, many of them very gentle 
young men & women. He was laught at, hooted down by the pack of 
learned folk. 

The faculty is the most remiss group of people in the whole affair. 
After years of yelling destroy the computers that are taking away 
our work & dehumanizing our relationships with the students, they 
started hollering for a lynching when someone finally did it. 

A sign went up on the doors of the university. It says the building 
may not be entered by anyone but faculty & students & administra- 
tors, plus “other authorized persons.”’ You can bet I wont be able 
to authorize anyone. It took me two hours to get into the building 
today. I've been here one and a half years. There are seven guards 
at the main door. You have to open your briefcase for them. I left 
mine on the table for the fat man to open himself, & stept back. He 
reacht for his gun but it wasn’t there. Not yet. The guns are being 
carried by the plain clothesmen all thru the buildings. 

Back to that faculty meeting. Those who jumpt up to make loud 
emotional speeches asking for the blood of the students all made a 
point of their long service at Sir George. They spoke of the Great 
Sir George Spirit, & their friends shouted back like cheerleaders. 
They said that this is their university. They were here when it was 
nice & small & they all knew each other. The implication is that 
anyone here for just a year or three was an outsider & therefore 
dangerous. By extension, anyone from Trinidad or Jamaica is shit. 
One professor even spoke of the Yellow Peril, & hoped that Ottawa 
would take a lesson from Sir George & think twice about recognizing 
Red China. Others all wanted the boogies sent back to the Caribbean. 
An enlightened bunch. They teach your kids. Dont send your kids 
to Sir George Williams University. 


We, the undersigned of M deplore the pro- 
longed and unjust imprisonment of our Brother Kennedy 


J. Frederick (Omowale). Our brother was arrested along 
with ninety-six others on February 11th, 1969 all of 
whom were charged with the same offence, and all 
except him have since been granted bail. 

His prolonged detention under the most inhumane 
conditions has resulted in an acute deterioration of his 
health. 

We therefore demand his immediate release on bail 
subject to similar conditions applied to others arrested 
along with him. 


WE WANT AN END TO POLITICAL REPRESSION 


YOU CAN AID IN THE FIGHT AGAINST RACISM AND 
INJUSTICE BY SIGNING THIS PETITION WHEN IT COMES 
AROUND YOUR SCHOOL, OFFICE, OR COMMUNITY. START 
YOUR OWN PETITION OR SIGN THE ABOVE STATEMENT 


‘AND MAIL IT TO: 


FEBRUARY 11th DEFENSE COMMITTEE 
P.O. BOX 502 

MONTREAL, 

QUEBEC. 


Emmanuel Kalles versus Arts Students 


Before me is a petition, implemented by Ed Oust, 
John Douglas and Eric Adams. The petition calls for 
an open meeting to discuss the ‘extortion’ of the Arts 
Student Association. In my capacity as A.S.A. Presi- 
dent, it is my duty to report to the Arts Students of 
Sir George Williams University. 

Before we go into the defense of the allocation of 
funds I must explain that before the March 12 open 
A.S.A. meeting, I was informed by S.L.C. president 
Manny Kalles that all activities stopped on March 7. 
Therefore, in spite of the fact that we wanted to call 
a general meeting of the Arts Students to discuss the 
issues at hand and the allocation of funds as we felt 
fit, we were informed by the S.A. executive that it 
was impossible. 

ACCUSATION NO 1: That we allocated $1,000 to the 
fine Arts Department, to be used by the Fine Arts 
for their programme. 

PLEA - GUILTY: I have been approached by 
several Fine Arts Students who were upset by the 
fact that they each paid $5 to the A.S.A. (500 x 5-- 
$2,500) and they felt neglected, because the A.S.A. 
has not assisted them in any of their ventures. They 
need money for a gallery, for more studio space etc. 
I looked into the matter and found that their requests 
were genuine. I reported back to the A.S.A. and they 
accepted my report. One thousand dollars was voted 
for the needs of the Fine Arts students. Manny Kalles 
S.A. president refused to sign the cheque. 

The Fine Arts student will have to wait untill the 
un-authorized Mr. Kalles defrosts our budget. 


ACCUSATION NO 2: That we allocated $500, to the 
Restoration Fund. 


PLEA - GUILTY: Mr Tibor Jukelvics (Humanities 
representative) felt that many Arts Students would 
like to see their Association contribute to the fund. 
After debate about how much we should contribute 
and consultation with Mr. Alan Zweig we learned that 
approximately $10,000 has been -collected;. that in- 
surance would cover the cost of damaged computers 
and that money contributed to the fund will be going 
towards the wages of the workers who are restoring 
the ninth floor. 

Mr. Jukelvics suggested $500. The Association 
agreed. Manny Kalles refused to sign the cheque. 

The Restoration Fund will have to wait until the 
unauthorized Mr. Kalles defrosts our budget. 


By Carlyle G. Williams 
President, A.S.A. 


ACCUSATION NO 3: That we contributed $4,000 to 
the Summer Festival of Arts. 

PLEA-NOT GUILTY: The budget of January 7 
1969, granted $1,200 to the Arts Summer Festival. The 
Festival is a series of activities, such as Art, Drama, 
Film, Poetry and Music to be held between the month 
of June and August 1969. The March 12 A.S.A. meeting 
decided that it would be more favourable to consider 
loaning $4,000 to the festival, since it is a guaranteed 
success and since we would receive a large percent- 
age of the profits. We advocated that the profit would 
make it unnecessary for the Arts students to pay their 
faculty fee next year. We were especially interested 


in the Festival since it would give arts students an 
opportunity to see many of their own productions and 
some of the best performers in North America. 

We did not ask Mr Kalles to sign any cheque because 
we are still awaiting a contract. 


ACCUSATION NO 4: That we allocated $1,500 to the 
February 11th Defense Fund. 

PLEA - GUILTY: Many members of the Arts 
students found it abhorrent that while the students of 
this university were involved directly or indirectly in 
the event which took place before, during and after 
February 11th not one single Association has even 
considered the fact that justice costs money. It is not 
for us to decide if the students are guilty or not guilty, 
the least we can do is to try to ensure that they get a 
fair trial. Fifty-three Arts students are now before 
the courts on various charges. Universities across 
Canada have contributed to their defense; not because 
they agree or support what was done but because they 
want to see justice done. 

University of Waterloo: $10,000. 

Sir George Williams U.: nil 

The Arts Student Association voted unanimously, to 
contribute $1,500. 

Mr. Kalles refused to sign the cheque. 

The February 11th Defense Fund, our desire to help 
the students to receive justice, will have to wait 
until Mr. Kalles defrosts our budget. 


ARTS STUDENTS, how can you allow Emmanuel 
Kalles to insult your elected representatives in this 
way? 


To the Montreal riot cops 


‘Congratulations on your restraint’ 


A police force by its very nature is both 
aggressive and oppressive. This. standing 
army, this tool of the state is maintained 
for the sole purpose of holding in check 
the antagonisms which naturally exist 
between two classes in capitalist socie- 
ty, the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. 
To understand class antagonism is to 
understand why the ruling class main- 
tains a standing army. 

We should also attempt to understand 
that the idea which reign supreme in our 
epoch are the ideas of the ruling class, 
i.e. the property-owning class, the ruling 
intellectual force. 


On April 25th, 1968, six black students 
went before the Sir George Williams 
administration to lay charges against 
Professor Perry Anderson of the Biology 
Department. The administration’s subse- 
quent corrupt handling of the charges 
brought about the emergence of its own 
latent racism. The six black students 
did far more than charge Anderson with 
racism, they challenged the ideas of the 
ruling class and in so doing ultimately 
felt the full wrath of its oppressive force. 
It is not the purpose of this article to 
delve into the particulars of the subject; 
however, it must be generally stated that 
the white ruling class in Canada and the 
white English oppressors in this province 
are by their very class nature, racist, 
~ and because it is their ideas which domin- 
ate our news media and educational 
institutions this society is therefore 
a racist society. 

Sickened with slap after slap in their 
black faces from the administration 
further action seemed necessary to in- 
dicate their seriousness and unwillingness 
to utter one goddamn time again, “Yes 
massa”.The black students were more 
than gentlemanly fair in the beginning in 
coping with the administration, this can- 
not be denied, even by the most racist of 
you. But regardless of the good faith the 
students showed, the administration saw 
fit to treat them like ‘coloured folk’, 
and to use them. February 11th, 1969 is 
more your fault than you have guts to ad- 
mit and so we’ll not even ask that much 
of you, but will proceed to record your 
crimes. 


The police arrived at the Hall Building 
at approximately 4:10 a.m. and by 4:20 


were “inside” the computer centre. 
There were over twenty-five of them and 
their guns were very visible on their 
swaggering hips. They met with no re- 
sistance at the computer entrance for 
because the students knew that resistance 
at that point would have been fruitless 
and may have resultedin a student getting 
shot. The police walked all through the 
liberated area, several of them with 
drawn guns. They departed into the out- 
side hall, where they carried on a short 
conflab which seemed to indicate that they 
were at a loss as to what or whose orders 
to follow. They re-entered the computer 
area and again surveyed the whole oc- 
cupied centre, paying particular attention 
to the computers. The students by this 
time were all in the computer centre 
and began talking to the police. The ten- 
sion, which was extensive in both the cops 
and students began to let up. 


DRAWN GUNS - AND PAT- A-CAKE 


LeRoy Butcher even played pat-a-cake 
with a cop, which drew laughter from both 
sides, even if for very different reasons. 
The occupiers began asking the cops what 
they intended to do and obvious questions, 
very pertinent then and even more so now, 
were posed. (Example) “Why don’t you 
clear us out of here and get this over 
with? Are you going to stall all night? Ar- 
rest us, or fuck-off.’’ The ,police after 
talking for five minutes or more did just 
that, again retreating into the main cor- 
ridor. 


Twenty minutes passed and nothing 
happened. The occupiers sat discussing 
their position and stated that, despite the 
fact that the seventh floor escalation 
had failed, the five demands still stood 
and the ninth floor computer centre 
occupation would continue. The actions 
of the police were at the time, very puz- 
zling. All that could be done was to sit 
and wait, and speculate. 


This very tense interlude was abruptly 
interrupted when the police forcefully 
attempted to re-enter the liberated ter- 
ritory. They didn’t even knock, but pro- 
ceeded to break the lock and in so doing 
broke the glass in the door which fell 
on their hands. They drew their own 
blood first. 


As the doors flew open their angry 
faces and hate-filled eyes were indicaton 


“To deprive black militants of 


their right to spea 


nd black au- 


diences of their right to hear, * 
will give rise to a thunder in the 
tand that will echo through Ameri- 
ca’s night and there will be no 
“sleepin Babylon”’. 


enough as to what was in store for the 


occupiers, the clubs in their hands 
eliminated all remaining doubt. What had 
happened to the pat-a-cake attitude of 
just a half-hour ago? When the oc- 
cupiers heard that the riot-squad had ar- 
rived they knew that to resist would be 
to subject themselves to an unmerciful 
beating, perhaps even death and so they 
decided to give up. 


“CONGRATULATIONS ON YOUR 
RESTRAINT...’’ 

Worrell testified in court 
that he unlocked the back door behind 
room 937; however, when the students 
began their peaceful withdrawal from the 
storage area, they found the door locked 
and had to resort to breaking down the 
door. Why was this door locked? And 
who locked it? When they began filing 
through the network of instructional 
media-offices on the Bishop Street side 
of the building they walked through rooms 
filled with smoke and tear gas. With their 
hands above their heads, they emerged 
into the main hall and into the grip of the 
riot-squad. The following events are what 
Principal Clark saw fit to congratulate 
the pigs for. The following is symptomatic 
of what was in the minds of the majority 
of the English speaking people. 

To those of you in the street, who 
shouted fascistic cries such as “Burn, 
nigger, burn’, and “Go, cops, go’, 
we dedicate the following crimes. To 
those of you at work and at home who 
said they deserve everything they get, we 
dedicate the same - drool on. 

Ron Ambrose was beaten about the 
head and body with three foot riot clubs. 
He was kicked in the face and was kick- 
ed and punched repeatedly during the time 
he was in the closed class-room until he 
reached jail. 


LeRoy Butcher was beaten about the 
head with fists and riot clubs. He was 
made to lie on the floor covered with 
water from fire hoses where he was 
then kicked about the head and neck. 
Glass from the windows broken by the 
cops was pushed under him. He was step- 
ped on in an attempt to grind the glass 
into his body, and was kicked again in 
the face and groin. 


John McCormick had a cocked pistol 
held in his ribs for several minutes fol- 
lowing the initial arrest by riot cops. 
He was clubbed twice in the mouth, knock- 
ing two teeth loose and tearing the inside 
of his cheek. His knuckles were clubbed 
several times, and was jabbed in the kid- 
neys with a billy club. He was kicked 
about the ankles, had his face pushed 
into a black board several times causing 
minor lacerations and was given a sharp 
blow to the genitals with a riot club. 
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Harvey Shacket, Charles Osborne both 
were severely beaten over a long period 
of time. Violence was both physical and 
psychological. Harvey was punched seve- 
rely about the head particularly his left 
eye which remained black and swollen 
for days later. He was also clubbed and 
kicked severely over his entire body. 
Charles was taken to hospital the day 
after the arrest. The cause was violent 
clubbing about the head. He also received 
a severe punching about the face causing 
a bloody nose and his lips to split open. 
He lost consciousness twice during the 
ordeal. Charles was ordered at gun point 
by a Station 10 cop to walk back into the 
burning computer centre. He walked into 
the smoke-filled hall way and lost. cons- 
ciousness for the second time. Then both 
he and Harvey were tightly handcuffed 
together and were ‘escorted’ to paddy- 
wagons for a four hour wait before they 
reached the jail. 

Roosevelt Douglas had a gun put to his 
head by the chief cop and was told “If 
you make one wrong move nigger, I'll 
blow your fuckin’ head off.” 

Lynn Bynoe this black sister was 
burned in the face three or four times 
with cigarettes. 

Maurice Barrow was pushed around 
violently by several riot cops and beaten 
repeatedly about the genitals. 


‘““THUNDER IN THE LAND” 


And so it went behind closed class- 
room doors in the halls of higher learn- 
ing. In the elevator between the ninth 
and first floors. In the garage and in the 
paddy-wagons. Clarke stood on the mez- 
zanine and watched the students being 
hauled from the elevator. Didn’t he see 
the blood? Didn’t he know what was going 
on up there? Of course he did! 

People screamed about the violence 
of the students and reacted violently to it. 
Typical of our society is that it denoun- 
ces violence with violence. Their reaction 
wasn’t based on emotion, it was based on 
ideas that they already possessed and the 
events of February 11th brought out all 
their racism and sickness. 

To all those students who are out on 
bail, with all the political restrictions 
their bail carries we offer the following 
quote from Eldridge Cleaver: 


“To attack the scheduled speaker 
at a mass meeting, to surround him 
with laws that threaten him with 
long prison terms is not so much 
an attack upon his right to speak 
and be heard as it is an attack upon 
the right of his audience to hear 
him speak.”’ 
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“It is fortunate that the use of the bomb (atomic) 
should have been upon the Japanese rather than 
upon the white races of Europe.” 

W.L. Mackenzie King 
Former Canadian Prime Minister 


Two weeks of peaceful, orderly occupation of the Sir 
George computer centre by about 300 students of mixed 
origin (and therefore questionable genetic origin) resulted in 
a day which saw: 

@ gangs of students attacking their fellow students for 
holding placards and walking in front of the Hall Building 
pleading for justice and removal of police from the pre- 
mises; 

®@ intensified action by police with military precision; 

@ a self-indulgent press frothing at the mouth while har- 
bouring visions of glory achieved through sensationalism, 
slander, rabble-rousing, factual omissions, and choking 
on moralistic, righteous fervour; 

@ an outraged Canada joining its intellectual and political 
elite to watch the $2 million God of the most “advanced 
and powerful” civilization in the world gasp, choke, and 
slowly but surely burn in the flames of its own hell, 
rolling into the oblivion of a scrap metal junk-yard to 
die. 

Because of the death of the CDC 3300, 93 students were 
arrested. Standard procedures were thrown to the winds by 
the Quebec legal system: Bail was denied to all defendants, 
giving them the honour of remaining non-voluntary guests in 
the quiet, de-humanized serenity of the the local jails for 
8 days. 

Meanwhile, an awed, terror-stricken, hysterical Canada 
formulated the very Christian equation: $2,000,000 equals/does 
not eaual 93 lives. Several interesting answers resulted. Lock 
‘em up and throw away the key; Hang the bloody rampagers; 
Burn the Dirty Goddam Niggers; Get the ringleaders; Get 
Stokley Carmichael; Get the militant Black Panthers; Get the 
radicals; Get the leftists; Hang the dirty Commies; Cut off 
negotiations with Mao; Bomb China; Bomb Communists; Bomb 
the world.... but somehow recover $2,000,000 and replace 
the all-important CDC 3300 computer. 


The incidents of February 11th and the ensuing develop- 
ments have led us to an intense awareness of the nature of 
racism in our society. We unconditionally support the fight 
of ninety-four students against a judicial system which operates 
on the assumption that racial prejudice and discrimination 
do not exist in Canada. The ideals of “The Just Society” and 
“The Canadian Mosaic’ have been revealed as meaningless 
rhetoric and we find that there is no “justice” in the Trudeau 
government, no “justice” in the distortions of the professional 
press, no “justice” in the actions of brutal riot police and 
no “justice” from the administrators of our universities. 

The government, the courts and the universities are owned 
by people of Quebec and yet now they are administered by 
men who speak in the name of “dialogue”, “due process” and 
“academic freedom” while acting solely to protect the eco- 
nomic interests of the ruling class. They are, mistaken in their 
belief that they can silence the protests of concerned Sir 
George students by the vigorous application of the precepts 
of “law and order”. Now aware of the injustices which confront 
them on all sides these students will not soon forget. In this 
context the cry “ALL POWER TO THE PEOPLE” becomes not 
an abstract concept, but a rallying cry for all people determined 
to establish a society based on democratic principles. 

We will no longer tolerate actions such as those of stu- 
dents who scream “Murder!”, “Kill the niggers!” and let “Let 
them burn!’ thereby accepting the established doctrines of 
racial inferiority and change through evolution. In doing so 
they help perpetuate a structure which excludes the possibility 
of individual freedom and human dignity. 

To those who recognize the necessity for change, to those 
who recognize the contradictions in an educational system 
which tolerates “academics” but represses freedom, to those 
who recognize the hypocricy of the twentieth century colonial 
powers, let us direct our efforts towards achieving a unified 
front for political and social change... NOW. 


"ALL THIS RIOTING 
AND LOOTING IS 
NOT GOING TO 

GET THE COLORED @ 
PEOPLE WHAT 
THEY WANT... | 
IN FACT — a 
IF THEY DON'T Vea 
STOP ACTING LIKENS 
I JUST MAY NEVER 
ACCEPT THEM...” 


victor a. lehotay 


| 


UNGRATEFUL, LAW-\ele? 
LESS CHILDREN... ‘jamal 


Why students rebel 


“Why are students rebelling? They've got no 
problems. They should be grateful!” 

Such statements show why it is often futile to 
argue about. student unrest. The fundamental 
premise of the students is that they have some 
very serious grievances; the premise of our cri- 
tics is that we have been given a good deal.and our 
discontent is perverse and inexplicable. They point 
to our rebellion as an example of our perversity, 
we point to it as evidence of our suppression: both 
these statements-are meaningless as arguments 
because they follow without argument from pre- 
mises that have not been argued. To discuss the 
at ie a Be RE SS a ot Se er one 


“MORE AND MORE | AM BECOMING A REBEL” 
Bertrand Russell: — on his 90th birthday -- 


Sir George incident, for example, is a waste of 
breath; those who favour student unrest will con- 
done it, (at most they will point to tactical errors ) , 
those who deplore the unrest will condemn it. 
Thus, the argument is not about the incident or 
the facts surrounding it, (which everyone pretends 
they want to hear about), but about the basic 
premise of whether or not student unrest is 
justifiable. 


WHAT MAKES THIS DECADE SPECIAL? 


Students, and young people in general, have 
always been restless. What makes this decade 
special? What fills today’s young people with such 
fervour; is it self-indulgence, is it the boredom 
of affluence, is it mob hysteria? Why should life 
today be any different from yesterday? 

The fact is, life is different. In the last decade 
a completely unprecedented -change has come 
about in people’s ideas about the world, a change 
to which young people have been more susceptible. 
The best way to sum up this change is to say 
that whereas before one’s personal life may have 
had its uncertainties, today our entire way of life 
(if not life itself) as such, is uncertain. 


Security used to be a personal thing. Society 
itself was secure. This is no longer so. War is no 
longer something that protects your country; it 


threatens to wipe humanity from the face of the 
earth. Pollution threatens to wipe everything from 
the face of the earth. Overpopulation looms on the 
horizon like a horror story, while those in power 
do everything they can to prevent it from being 
brought under control. The world is full of starva- 
tion, suffering, poverty, a spectacle which we 
are expected to enjoy watching on our tv set, un- 
afraid, in the midst of our affluence. 


PROBLEMS - PAST AND PRESENT 


The difference between problems of the past 
and those of today is two-fold. Firstly, in the 
past’ the individual wasn’t sure if he would make 
it, but there was something to make, something 
to work towards. It made sense to struggle, if the 
system in which you were struggling would endure. 
Some people had problems, some people didn’t. 
Today's problems threaten not individuals but life 
as such. Everyone has this problem. 


Secondly, since problems were of a personal 
nature, it made sense that you should try to solve 
your own problems. Even where this shouldn’t 
have made sense, people assumed that it did, and 
died happy in the illusion that they had tried their 
best and nothing more could have been done. Today 
it is meaningless to speak of struggling for the 
good life. How can an individual struggle against 
overpopulation, nuclear war, pollution? The in- 
dividual has no power in the face of such problems, 
and those who do, the governments, cannot be 
reached or influenced. There is a tremendous 
sense of frustration coupled with an unbearable 
sense of urgency for those who are sensitive to 
more than their immediate welfare and who look 
into the future to any degree. It becomes ridicul- 
ous to tell people who feel this frustrated to work 
through existing channels when it is precisely 
these channels that don’t work for them. We should 
hang our head in shame when a bomb is thrown, 
rather than scream for blood; patience has its 
limits, and what surprises me is how much shit 
people will endure before throwing a bomb. 


-continued on page 8 
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Professional_ press distortion of the ‘Sir George Affair” 


re. Gooazeth 
Che Monto 
al Star 


“In many communities white people have created a benevolent 
image of themselves as having had so much goodwill towards our 
Negroes, everytime any local Negro begins suddenly letting the 
local whites know the truth -- that the black people are sick 
being hind-tit, second-class, disfranchised, that’s when you hear, 
uttered so sadly, unfortunately NOW because of this, our whites 


of good-will are starting to turn against the Negroes ... 
... progress WAS being made 


regrettable 


it is so 
... but now our com- 


munications between the races have broken down!” 


The events of the last month, collec- 
tively called the ‘Sir George Affair” 
have received much coverage from the 
professional press who have handled the 
issue in a way not unsimilar to the Ad- 
ministration’s handling of the ‘“Ander- 
son Affair’. Neither the Montreal Star, 
Gazette nor the Sir George Administra- 
tion could honestly or satisfactorily 
handle a racial issue. Their inability to 
deal ‘‘justly” with racial discrimination 
stems from their liberal context of ana- 
lysis, a context that fully endorses those 
values and structures that promote and 
defend institutionalized racism and op- 
pression. Here, we shall try to establish 
a clear picture of the distortion and 
lying done by the local professional press 
and some of the reasons behind that form 
of newspaper copy. 

It is important to note the continual 
efforts on the part of the Star and the 
Gazette to make the public believe that 
the events at Sir George leading up to 
February 11th were instigated by ‘“‘out- 
side agitators’. Headlines such as 
‘‘Maoists caused violence’’ reflected the 
attempt to attribute local social pro- 
blems to professional agitators such as 
the Red guards and the Black Panthers. 
It seems incredible to the editors of the 
local press that the people of Montreal 
can and will stand up to fight their op- 
pressors and eliminate the problems 
they face. This stems from (the press’) 
fear of exposing the unsatisfactory 
nature of our social system, which is 
the conclusion readers would arrive at 
! if local citizens were reported to have 
organized and fought “establishment” 
institutions, laws or traditions. The Star 
wants you to see it like this: There is 
no racism around here, the people here 
know it, therefore the Maoists and Pan- 
thers came here to trick the naive people 
into “thinking” racism exists here and 
it must be fought. Notice the inherent 
contempt for the “naive people.” 


O’BRIEN & RACIST TACTICS 


The Star and Gazette whose editorial 
policy is essentially identical (although 
the Star tries harder to create a facade 
of intellectualism and liberalism) were 
not only guilty of slanting news and pro- 
moting racism but also reported incor- 
rect and incomplete news coverage. For 
example, in an article entitled ‘‘12- 
Hour Rampage”, sub-headed ‘‘S.G.W.U. 
Under Attack” the Star said that the 
cops tried to get past barricades on the 
9th floor but were pushed away by beer 
bottles being thrown at them at about 
4:45. In fact what did occur was that 25 


Malcolm X 


to 30 pigs, not 6, came up to the computer 
center and walked right in amongst the 
students. The police, who were not ha- 
rassed verbally or physically by the 
students, then left. There was no 
request at this time or ever by the police 
for students to leave the 9th floor. 


It came as no surprise that neither 
the Star nor the Gazette mentioned that 
the students made great efforts that 
morning to speak to Clark and O’Brien. 
The several times (at least twice as 
far as I was aware of) O’Brien and 
Clarke were contacted they refused to 
speak to the occupying students. Were 
they interested in averting a _ serious 
confrontation and destruction or did they 
see the situation that morning as ‘“‘the 
opportunity” to wipe the whole issue 
away? 

“The Star’s chronicle of February 
12th (their source: the Administration) 
was that the students were led from the 
9th floor to the garage where they were 
photographed and fingerprinted. Curious- 
ly enough, there was no mention of the 
3 1/2 hours students stood freezing in 
front of broken windows on the 9th floor, 
even though professional reporters and 
photographers were forced away by the 
police. One photographer who happened 
to get a picture of several cops beating 
a black man had his camera smashed. 
Nor was there any mention of the police 
brutality (see article dealing with bru- 
tality) on the 9th floor and in the eleva- 
tors. 

The Star who valiantly defended the 
racist tactics of O’Brien and his fascist 
cohorts printed articles similar to the 
one headed ‘Extremists Go It Alone” 
where the public was told the black stu- 
dents (who had tried every channel of 
parliamentary procedure and communi- 
cation for nearly a year) “wanted vio- 
lence”. Not only did these students want 
to destroy Sir George, reported the Star, 
but also the entire community. 


SUBJECTIVE IDEAS - 
OVERT RACISM 

The Star’s columnist Bruce Taylor 
appeared to be concerned only with the 
effect February 11th had on the Tourist 
Trade (Feb. 12th/Star). 

The following is an example of Taylor’s 
sick mind and the press’ policy towards 
racism and the stuggle at Sir George: 

“You can call ’em militants if you like. 
In this corner it comes out hoodlums’”. 

Taylor, who made no effort to look into 
the antics of the Administration wrote 
that all the students wanted was a “plau- 
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sible excuse” for destruction. As a true 
believer in the right of oppression by a 
ruling class and their infalliability, Tay- 
lor, wrote that the charge of racism 
against Anderson was simply a sham or 
excuse to cause violence. “The charge 
of racism against a Sir George Pro- 
fessor was a dandy’. (Star/Feb. 12). 

The Star, the Gazette and Time ma- 
gazine played up the “Poor Perry” line 
placing the onus of the unjust treatment 
of Anderson on the black students instead 
of the Administration who utilized both 
Anderson and the black students to pro- 
tect “academic freedom” and the ‘due 
process’’; i.e. their interests. 


“OUR PAL RICHIE”’ 


After a week of fascisti¢ reporting 
explained by the Star (which wrote and 
printed these racist articles) as “public 
hysteria” a slightly more liberal article 
appeared entitled “The Anti-Black Back- 
lash -- Montreal’s Grim Fact of Life” 
by Richard ‘‘Everybody’s Friend” Les- 
lie. Leslie attempted to apologise for the 
overt racist reaction of the students and 
the public on the 11th. He attributed the 
reaction to “emotion” and gave no analy- 
sis of the racism latent in our society 
and how those values are promoted by 
a capitalist superstructure and a colonia- 
list mentality on the part of the English 
middle class. Leslie, the opportunist that 
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he is, found the situation a good time 
to promote his “Human Rights Organi- 
zation” and the rest of the reactionary 
bullshit he has built his “name” upon. 

The Star, whose editors value “‘pri- 
vate property’ more than human life and 
needs wrote in an editorial the day after 
the student-pig confrontation; “It is dif- 
ficult to believe that rational human 
beings could behave in such an irrational 
and uncivilized manner’. We must ask 
ourselves whose civilization and values 
they are referring to; remembering that 
theirs is slowly dying away -- daily 
exposing itself as more decadent than 
the day before. The Star said the students 
forced and fought a battle “that had to 
be a product of obsessed minds. What 
other explanation can there be for their 
behaviour?” 

Their logic here is that anyone who 


reacts to the repression and intimidation” 


of the establishment (in this case the Sir 
George Administration) has to have “an 
obsessed mind’. The belief that there 
is no other explanation is the press’ 
manner of protecting itself, its owners 
and or sponsors. 


LIBERATION - LIBERATION 

The struggle of students, black and 
white, and the people of Quebec will not 
be stopped by the Star and Gazette whose 
policies support and maintain the “‘sta- 
tus quo” and the unjust society in which 
we live. 

The fight for honest newspapers who 
support progress is as difficult, and in 
fact the same as, the struggle to elimi- 
nate racial discrimination. 

The day is coming when papers like 
the Star, the Gazette, La Presse and Le 
Devoir will not be read as if they are 
the “gospel truth’. 

It is on this day that we will deal with 
the editors of these papers and give them 
what is their due. We will not be liberal. 
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occupation of the computer centre of Sir George 
ended as the police and riot squad “escorted” the 
97 remaining occupants to jail. 


imprisonment. 


ed. This is what the Canadian press has stressed. 


ferent here’. 


were issued, only one of which was negotiable. 

~-- Lhese demands, besides the very fact of the oc- 
cupation of the computer centre, incensed certain 
elements of the faculty and student body. It was 
arrogance, recalcitrance and violent action. The 
procedural tactio was preferred. 
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On Tuesday, February 11, 1969 a two-week long Yet. whatwall.of these people failed _to_under- 
stand is that the issue was not, for the majority 
“of the occupants. apolitical one to be Tought with 
Strategy and measures of expedience. ther, 
it was paves amoral issue, even a religious 
one, Although some people among the occupiers 
were motivated by political ideology and envision- 
ed strategy in this light, they were few and far 
between and had relatively little, if any, influence 
on the people involved. 


...the accused are charged with conspiracy to 
commit: Mischief that caused danger to human 
life by destroying or damaging property by fire; 
mischief in revelation to private property by des- 
troying or damaging computers and other equip- 
ment, committing an indictable offense obstruct- 
ing, interrupting, or interfering with the lawful 
use and operation of the computer centre; com- 
mitting an indictable offence by will fully setting 
fire to the computer centre. 


The occupation represented, for both black and 
white, a major existential decision, a principled 
commitment. Thus, for black students, they were 
“officially” joining the cause and their people; 
for the whites, who were, on the average, young- 
er, it was both a question of a cause and prin- 
ciples of justice as well as major action of self- 
actualization. There was talk of “sitting here 
forever, if necessary” until the demands were 
met. Several white students had rows with parents 
to the point of being told to leave home, which, 
at least in one case, meant leaving school and find- 
ing a job. 


The charges carry a maximum penalty of life 


This is what the Canadian public knows. This is 
the event to which the Canadian public has react- 


The reasons for the occupation and the long 
background of these events have been obscured 
and forgotten where they were known in the first 
place. As some of the hysteria subsides, fuller 
reports are being presented. Yet the mood is still 
not calm enough for Canadian society to accept 
what it is being told: Canada does have a popula- 
tion which includes black people; these people are 
not prepared to accept racial discrimination; and; 
neither will they accept the idea that “‘it is dif- 


A strong feeling of a division between the “in- 
side” (i.e. the computer centre) and the “outside” 
developed. People spoke of being able to be 
honest “‘on the inside’? and of being able to trust 
people for the first time. The possibilites of 
“community” were discussed. Those feelings were 
the consequence of several factors: 


THE OCCUPATION: A HOLY WAR 


At the beginning of the occupation, five demands (1) The initial occupants all felt an extremely 


strong commitment to the same values, no matter 
what their backgrounds or varying rationals were. 
This enabled self-directed action; people didn’t 
have to be told what to do. You did the necessary 
things for the “group”. Such tasks as cleaning 
up, for example, which was the province of the 
“sanitation committee”, were greatly aided by 
feelings that littering added to this group’s work 
and, therefore, much self-discipline was exer- 
cised. 


...this commonali- 
ty is created from a 
white perspective 
that ... focuses on 
this characteristic, 
creating a ‘group’ 
in the white mind, 
but obliterating the 
differential expe- 
riences and _ indivi- 
dualities which must 


be considered when 
trying to understand 
the ease or difficulty 
with which organiza- 
tions may be form- 


ed la] 


(2) The space occupied was small, intensifying 
any experience. 


(3) The occupiers were a very large minority 
of actual SGWU students, thereby creating the 
necessity for strong psychological and_ social 
mechanisms of defense against the ‘“‘outside’’. 


(4) The group, committed to the cause of racial 
justice, was both black and white. For many of the 
people it was the first experience of living with the 
“other race’. The interactions, therefore, some- 
times latently explosive and almost always 
intense, produced a very rapid process of learn- 
ing and affection. All of these factors added up to 
a_great personal commitment and a stro on- 

iction of being right. .... doesn’ in or 


compromise with these kinds of feelings. 


) 


SOCIO HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

However, not only the elements peculiarly 
related to this incident account for the atmosphere, 
outcome and type of direction taken at Sir George. 
The organization manifested here is also the 
consequence of the entire setting of the expe- 
rience of the black population in Canada and of 
certain antecedent events. 


To fully understand both this specific incident 
of February 11th and any such idea as “black 
power” in Canada, it is necessary to delineate the 
various contingents of Canada’s black population. 
Though the problem of racial discrimination is 
common to all black people in a white society, 
this commonality is created from a white pers- 
pective; that is, discrimination based on color, 
practised by whites, focuses on this characteris- 
tic, creating a “group” in the white mind, but 
obliterating the differential experiences and 
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individualities of the people involved. It is these 
very experiences and individualities which must be 
considered when trying to understand the ease or 
difficulty with which organizations may be form- 
ed. 


Perhaps, the largest concentration of black 
Canadians, approximately 17,000 people, is in 
Nova Scotia, a northeastern Maritime province. 
These people are, for the most part, descendants 
of refugee slaves who immigrated during the 
U.S. War of 1812. (A fairly large group of 
Jamaicans, called ‘maroons’, settled in Nova 
Scotia for a short time but, most of these people 
left, after about a year, for Sierra Leone). They 
came expecting it to be “different here” than in 
the U.S. but, in spite of a national myth to this 
effect, much of the same attitude was present, 
a function not only of a common culture of English 
people in North American, but also of the fact 
that slavery did exist, if in a limited fashion, in 
Canada as well as in the U.S. 


Black people became, in essense,  second- 
class citizen and, de facto segregation developed. 
Education, for example, was, at first, unavailable 
except through white community churches 
and, to this date, predominantly black schools 
exist (although the early 1950’s saw the desegre- 
gation of completely segregated schools.) Do- 
cumented disproportionment and discrimination 
have also existed in jobs and housing. All of 
this is further accentuated by the over-all depres- 
sed economic conditions of the Maritimes. In 
comparson to the rest of Canada, all socio- 
economic conditions are worse, therefore, if you 
are at the bottom of the ladder, you are truly 
in bad shape. A more pervasive form of discrimi- 
nation was seen in an event that made national 
news. In October, 1968 in Windsor, Nova Scotia, 
burial in the Ste. Croix cemetary was refused a 
black baby. Reference was made to an old statute, 
still on the books, that the grounds were not open 
to “indians and negroes’’. 


Perhaps, the city in Nova Scotia best known in 
terms of organization of the black population is 
Halifax. 


A (1962) comparison of Halifax Negroes to the 
whole city population shows that they earn less 
than the mean income, that they are unemployed 
for many more weeks than the average, and that 
occupationally, they are concentrated far more 
in manual or menial jobs and virtually are un- 
represented in the professions. 


Organizatonal efforts -have been made _ for 
several years, led by Rocky Jones: and these ef- 
forts recently achieved nation-wide publicity, as 
we shall see further on. 


Essentially, Halifax in particular and Nova 
Scotia in general are the most fertile ground for 
“Black Power” targets of change. 


Next, we may consider the black population in 
Montreal, composed primarily of Canadians and 
West Indian immigrants. Broadly, speaking, we 
may define two contingents: the older settled mid- 
dle class who have organized in predominantly 
social groups and the younger, predominantly stu- 
dent groups. The former have “found a_ place” 
and prefer to keep it; they see no reason to “rock 
the boat” and dislike being associated with the 


latter, more militant, group. Conflict was manifest 
in the march planned after j ing’ 


death. The older contingent wanted a march “in 
‘memorium™” with prayers and appropriate 
speeches. The students wanted it to also be a prot- 
est march against the society which had killed 
King. Malcolm served as the symbolic focus for 
this group. As_it happen a compromise _was 
leached, with posters of Malcolm and prayers 


reached, with rayers 


combinin: isfy no one completely. 
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by Pat Pajonas 


..J0t no man can find the war.” 


- TIM BUCKLEY 


“Let us reconsider the question of mankind. 
Let us reconsider the question of cerebral 
reality and of the cerebral mass of all hu- 
manity, whose connections must be increa- 
sed, whose channels must be diversified and 
whose messages must be_ re-humanized.” 
-Frantz Fanon 


Among the West Indian immigrants, particular 
social problems are created by the immigration 
policies which produce a population of females who 
have entered the country as domestic servants and 
of males who have come as students. 


(There are, of course, some women who are stu- 
dents and some males who are non-students) This 
can lend itself to organizations oriented primarily 
towards meeting social needs. 


More important, however, in considering the 
West Indian as a whole are two additional factors: 


(1) Most West Indians, though by no means all, 
have middle class socio-economic status in their 
home communities. This appears to lend itself to 
“black nationalism” more than to specific politic- 
al ideologies. (2) These people are, for the most 
part, without the experience of being black in a 
predominantly white society. Although the econo- 
mics of colonialiam may have created a white 
power structure on the island, the communities 
in the social sense, are black. The daily face-to- 
face confrontation with whites and their attitudes 
toward black people is a new experience. There- 
fore, there is not the same resignation or accept- 
ance of the situation; it has not been defined as 
“unchangeable. “Nor is there the same develop- 
ment of mechanisms to “cope” with the type of 
discrimination and affronts that exist. 


So, from even this brief sketch, it should be 
evident, that although the problem situation is the 
same, i.e. discrimination against blacks in a white 
society, the experiential background is different 
for each contingent of the population. No one type 
of organization will respond to the needs of all 
black Canadian citizens or residents. All of these 
people do not share the same “symbolic univer- 
see’ concerning black-white relations, making 
the focal point of organization different for each 
contingent. 


ANTECENDENT EVENTS 

On the first weekend in October, 1968 a confe- 
rence focusing on the social and economic condi- 
tions of black people in Canada was held at Sir 
George Williams University. It was sponsored by 
the Caribbean Association at Sir George. Its 
principal orientation came from the humanities 
and the arts; in other words, it was not directed 
toward providing any political framework for 
analysis. Most of the emphasis was on the pro- 
blems of the indigenous population; however, the 
situation of black immigrants was raised as, for 
example, the problems of the West Indian female 
domestic. The call for organization was made and 
a national organization formed asa direct result. 


The following week the Black Writers’ Congress 
opened at McGill University. In attendance at 
this four day conference were stokely Carmichael, 
his wife, Miriam Makeba, Coco Hughes, his 
secretary, Rocky Jones (Nova Scotia), Michael 
X (England), James Farmer (U.S.), to name only 
a few. Roosevelt (“Rosie”) Douglas co-chaired 
the proceedings with Elder Thebaud. The con- 
ference was organized primarily, although not 
exclusively, by West Indian.Students, 


The speeches and atmosphere provided a 
mixture of (1) black nationalism with the em- 
phasis on identity and “blackness” and (2) re- 
volutionary struggle, with the emphasis on the 
need for a political ideology as a frameword for 
action. Here there was also an attempt at con- 
solidation, at least in spirit, of the total black 
community in Montreal. 

There is no reported organization to have 
resulted from this conference. However, the 
conference was not without results. The white 
Canadian community had its first direct encounter 
with what might be considered a mild dose of 
“black power’. Many of the conference’s white 
Canadian participants, previously unfamiliar with 
black history or the rhetoric of “the movement” 
came away stunned or in tears. The press, too, 
reacted somewhat hysterically, carefully noting 
Stokely’s call for armed struggle and, as care- 
fully, omitting reference to the poetry, art, semin- 
ars on black history and speeches simply cal- 
ling for black unity. 

The content of this conference was diversified 
and focused a great deal on providing information 
to the blacks in Montreal. It effectively (1) es- 
tablished the definition of the black struggle on a 
Canada-wide basis and (2) through its historical, 
sociological and political analyses, underscored 
the struggle’s international significance. Both 
these factors added a universalistic element to the 
struggle providing the revolutionary cry of ‘‘jus- 
tice”. This element was absolutely necessary for 
any particular incident to have more than local 
importance. 

At the beginning of December (1968) a meeting 
for black people in the city was held in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. In attendance was Rocky Jones, a 
“local militant’, the ‘‘nilitants’ from Montreal, 
including Rosie Douglas, who was arrested in the 
SGWU occupation, and several Black Panthers 
from the U.S. east coast. Police were also in 
the area. 

After the meeting, some people gathered on the 
street. One of these, Rosie Douglas was sub- 
sequently arrested on charges of loitering and 
inciting youth to riot. In court, Mr. Douglas was 
asked: 


Magistrate: are you Rosie Douglas? 
Douglas: Yes, Iam. 


Magistrate: Where are you from? 

Douglas: I am from Africa. I was brought into 
‘North American in chains by white men. 

Magistrate: You are charged with loitering on 
Creighton Street after a Negro meeting in front 
of a night club in the presence of a crowd of Negro 
people from Halifax. You were asked to move 
four times by an officer of the law and you bluntly 
refused to move each time. 


Douglas: The only charge that you can lay 
against me is a charge for being black. I was ar- 
rested for being a black man. 

Magistrate: A what? 

Douglas: A black man: It is precisely because 
you and your police have refused to respect black 
people that you are making me a victim of your 
white racist laws. 

Magistrate: What nonsense are you talking 
about? This court does not discriminate against any 
person on the basis of race, colour, class or 
creed. You should know that. Now, are you guilty 
or not guilty of the charge, Mr. Douglas? 

Douglas: I was arrested because I am black. 
I am positively innocent of any charge of loiter- 
ing. It seems to be a crime in this city to be 
black. 

In refusing to accept this incident in the specific 
context delineated by the court and by re- 
defining the situation, this action became part of 
the “‘struggle’’. 


THE GROWTH OF A SOCIAL MOVEMENT 

Does ‘“‘Black Power” exist in Canada? It depends 
on how you define it and whether it must be one 
single kind of thing. There are black people in 
Canada, some of whom are organized and actively 
directing their efforts to the publication and era- 
dication of the fact of racial discrimination in 
Canada. 

At this stage of the game, we have seen the mo- 
bilization of commitment, more than anything 
else. Politicization has only begun. For some 
few, it is well developed and these people tend 
to work within the framework of “revolutionary 
ideology”. For the rest, we see a continual pro- 
cess of existential decisions. A directed program. ~ 
and overall strategy is yet to come and when it. 
does, it may not be seen as appropriate to all the 
various experiential backgrounds of the black 
people in Canada. However, as the international. 
basis of the struggle against racial oppression is 
communicated and as the variables involved be- 
come more universalistic, almost every incident. 
will have the potential of being raised to major 
importance. 
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why students rebel 


-continued from page four 


REBELLION NO LONGER INCREDIBLE 


Given these conditions it no longer seems so 
incredible that young people in an affluent. society 
where theoretically they have everything they 
could want are sometimes out in the streets bat- 
tling with the police. It makes perfectly good 
sense, if you realize that these young people lack 
the one thing that is most important for human 
life, the one thing that makes the most deprived 
and miserable beggar peaceful and tractable, that 
keeps the masses from revolting no matter how 
bad their condition: the knowledge that society is 
secure. Because without this knowledge there is 
not only no personal security, but there is no 
meaning in personal life. Young radicals are just 
as concerned about having a safe and secure 
life as everyone else, the only difference is that 
they see the present system as a downhill road 
to world-wide chaos. 

The conservative attitude is that having a strong- 
er police force and putting away “trouble-makers” 
and a return to the old values will save society. 
To radicals this is insanity and blindness. They 
consider the repression of discontents not only 
unjust, but above all dangerous. If those people 
who are in power do not have the responsibility 
to act in the interests of society as a whole, as 
they obviously don’t, (take pollution as just one 
example among many), then to give these people 
more power and suppress all those who criticise 
them means very simply that society will destroy 
itself. 


OUR “‘CONCERNED’’ YOUTH 


Although radicals seem to act out of altruistic 


“motives, this is a superficial impression. Young 


people today are no more moral than people were 
in the past; in fact it is questionable whether 
people were ever moral, or if they followed 
certain habits and rules because these worked in 
their own interests. Young people are “concern- 
ed” for a very simple and powerful reason: they 
are seared. They are scared of pollution, of over- 
population, of the bomb, and because they are 
scared they are a lot more responsible than their 
elders who think that just because they have two 
cars and a pink bathroom the world is a healthy 
place to live in. They are scared because they 
have longer to live, and they wonder if they'll 
make it, and if their children will have anything 
to make. Parents today feel that their responsibi- 
lity ends with their children, and once their 
children are in college everything is alright. 
Their children know better. Their children are 
worried about their own children. As the students 
at Simon Fraser said: “Your children today, our 
children tomorrow”. Children, you see, are older 
than you think. This agedness is frightening to 
those who have spent their life in a world that was 
less ominous. They interpret it as swagger or 
self-indulgence. They criticize young people for 
being impatient and mis-informed. But in the 
face of the possibility that’we may see society 
collapse because of the “patience” of our elders, 
this criticism has a hollow ring. 

I suppose our philosophy can be summed up in 
the words: just because you haven’t changed the 
world doesn’t mean that we can’t. In assessing the 
worth of such a philosophy you must understand 
first of all that we have no choice. We believe that 
unless we do change the world it will not survive 
very much longer. Is this panic-mongering? 
Perhaps. We are willing to consider that; we 
would love to believe it for we have nothing to 
lose. But perhaps it is simply the truth. Are you 
willing to consider that? 


GUESS WHO ” 


The streets of our country are in turmoil. 
The universities are full of students rebelling 
and rioting. Russia is threatening us with her 
might and the republic is in danger. 

Yes, danger from within and from without. 
We need law and order. Without law and 
order our nation cannot survive. 

Elect us and we shall restore law and 
order. We will be respected by the nations 
of the world for law and order. Without law 
and order our republic will fall. 

— Adolf Hitler, 1932 


THE FINAL DOCUMENT: 
Communication or Illusion ? 


Professor Chester Davis under cross-examination 
by defense attorney Bernard Mergler, at the preli- 
minary hearings into the “Sir George Affair’ before 
Judge Emmett McManamy, refered to a document a 
copy of which he produced for identification to the 
court. He testified that the document was presented 
to him by Professor Clare Callaghan following the 
events of February 11. 

Prosecutor Sheppard objected to the admission 
of this piece of evidence on the grounds that it was 
merely a copy and not the original document. His 
objection was sustained. Mergler then requested that 
Sheppard be charged to present the original. This sug- 
gestion was not well received by the prosecuting 
attorney. 

It is the belief of the editors that the original of 
the document presented herein is, in fact, in the hands 
of the administration of this university or that its 
whereabouts is known to university lawyer Schwartz 
who took part in the negotiations which resulted in 
this document. 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY 
(Re: Professor Perry Anderson) 


A. One condition that the administration of Sir 
George Williams University meet and fulfil our obli- 
gations as set forth in paragraph “B” hereof we the 
undersigned complainants do hereby agree to con- 
currently fulfil the following obligations: 


1. Withdraw forthwith from occupation of the 
computer centre on the 9th floor of Sir George Wil- 
liams University. 


2. Undertake that those occupying portions of 
the 7th floor of the Sir George Williams University 
shall withdraw from occupation thereof forthwith. 


3. Undertake that no violence will be directed 
towards Professor Perry Anderson during the nego- 
tiation of the settlement of the above affair. 


4. Participate in the drafting and publication of 
a communique that will expressly state that negotia- 
tions are actively underway designed to create a 
hearing committee acceptable to all parties. 


B. 1. The administration of Sir George Williams 
University shall seek to use its good offices to forth- 
with arrange to have all criminal charges laid or 
pending in connection with the Anderson affair with- 
drawn and/or discontinued forthwith. Kennedy Fre- 
derick specifically agrees that he will simultaneous 
herewith sign a release in favour of holding free 
and harmless John O’Brien from any charge of false 
arrest or any other charge of false arrest or any other 
charge whatsoever arising from the complaint. 


A. 
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2. The administration of Sir George Williams 
University hereby expressly declares and undertakes 
that the University shall do all that is reasonably pos- 
sible in the circumstances to assist black students to 
make up time lost in courses during hearing of the 
Anderson Affair, and specifically, but not to limit the 
generality of the foregoing to extend time during 
which labs assignments, and term papers must be 
submitted. 


3. The University shall forthwith undertake to 
establish a new committee for hearing the charge 
of racism against Professor Anderson which com- 
mittee shall be composed of two nominees by the 
black students which nominees shall be non nego- 
tiable, two from the other parties concerned, a fifth 
to be negotiated by all parties concerned, with each 
party maintaining the right to veto of the fifth or any 
other from of committee that is mutually acceptable. 


4. All parties to the proposed new committee 
shall be chosen and approved no later than February 
15th. The final hearing shall commence on or before 
February 22nd 1969. 


5. The administration of Sir George Williams Uni- 
versity will participate at the conclusion of the hearing 
in a mutual exchange of releases among all parties 
to ensure that no further action legal or otherwise 
shall emerge either as a direct or indirect result of 
the Anderson Affair. 


6. The administration of Sir George Williams 
University shall use its good offices to persuade Pro- 
fessor Anderson to submit to a form of hearing com- 
mittee acceptable to the black students of Sir George 
Williams University as stipulated in B 3. 


¢. It is hereby expressly agreed by all parties 
hereto; 


1. That time shall be of the essence. 


2. That the rules, regulations, and procedure to 
be followed at this new hearing shall be determined 
by the legal counsels for parties concerned. 


Dated at Montreal, Province of Quebec the 10th 
day of February A.D. 1969. 


This document was signed by the six original 
complaining students and was witnessed by their at- 
torney, Mr. Donald Oliver. Space appeared for the 
signatures of two negotiators for the university as well 
as a university witness. 


Life 
on the 
inside 


random 
observations 
of an 

inmate 


by 
mark 
medicoff 


When I was eleven I broke my ankle playing hockey. I remember sitting on a wheelchair 


looking out the window at a sky.rumbling with grey ominous clouds. My mother, her hair 
grey, with strips of youth, was bent on the edge of her chair worried, for soon the verdict 
would arrive by some white-frocked messenger. I remember turning towards her, and 
started to cry the tears of childhood, the tears of self-pity, hopelessness, and fear. 

“Tl never be able to run like I used to, or play dodgeball, or skate, or play baseball like 
the other guys’. 

In prison I cried the tears of adulthood, the tears of anger and aloneness. I was in prison, 
a most amazing thing, in a prison with guards, and bars, a little wash basin, a toilet, a 
stony mattress, a metal mirror, and walls the colour of puke. 

Every morning at 7:30 music from CKVL-FM would blast us awake and moments later 
our food would be placed on a little grate-iron table. We would eat the sperm-porridge, the 
luke-warm tea, and the cardboard toast, hastily, so as to quickly pass through our gullet, 
least it touch our tastebuds. 

We “criminals” shared the same cell block, and from nine until twelve we were allowed 
the privilege of mixing. Being in a maximum security prevention center, we had a 
maximum of bars, and one could never pass from one area to another without passing 
through a set of bars. Our cells, about 10 ft. x 6 ft. x 8 ft. had an entrance made of bars, with 
a moveable partition controlled electrically from the manipulator’s glass cage at the head 
of each cell block. Parallel to the cells, about fifteen feet away was another set of bars, and 
between these bars and the viewmaster windows was a narrow path where the guards would 
make their endless trek in search of perverts, suicides, escapees, and criminals. We would 
be allowed to mix after lunch for four hours and after supper for three. 

The recreation center had not yet been outfitted, so our play time was limited to the cell 
block. Our environment was not oppressive enough to stifle our imaginations. We devised 
ways to sustain our feelings and maintain our spirits at a high level. 

We would have walk races where Robinson and Bates walk from one end of the cell block 
to the other, their hips churning, their arms ticking madly, and their legs goosesteping at a 
fantastic rate. Once there was a petite carnivale and the guards unaccustumed to such a 
display of beat and soul stared in confusion. That prison never had it so good. That was the 
most beautiful scene I have ever experienced. 

Supper came around five, and the suppers like the dinners seemed to come straight out 
of some dietary manual. In terms of the correct percentage of calories or vitamins, prison 
food is healthy. Unfortunately the manuals never state how the vitamins or calories should 
be cooked. 

Prison environment is conducive to reading and thinking, and much of the things which I 
considered important during my life seemed to shatter on the nearest bar. For me, as with 
many of the “criminals”, our aims, ambitions, and priorities in life took a new direction 
and outlook. The simple pleasures in life were denied us in jail and it made me feel that all 
too often in ‘“‘normal daily” living we become insensitive to these colours. 

Prison is a very cruel, and sadistic manifestation of human ingenuity. There is no better 
reflection of our social system than the prisons. In prison the contradictions and 
hypocricies of humanity lose their facade and enjoy the leisure of being “‘sincere’”’. But we 
were lucky, we were students, armed with the ability of intellectualizing our environment, 
we were able to meet the challenge and “prospere”’ accordingly. 

Bordeaux, we were told by friendly guards and a barber, is bad, real bad, and we were 
lucky. In Bordeaux, when a man serves a stretch, he is able to earn 55 cents a day, and he is 
only able to spend 30 cents a day on canteen. When a man leaves Bordeaux, his life in a 
shambles, he might be able to save over two hundred dollars!!!! enough to start a business, 
or help raise a family, or if he’s lucky, buy a car. : 

At nine thirty we were herded back into our cells and at ten the normal lights were shut 
and replaced by a blue aura. From the cell you could peer down into Montreal and the 
city’s multicoloured neon lights would mock us. And all the time the guards would make 
their trek, and peer into our chambers subtly, so as not to seem to invade the privacy 
denied us. So secure this prison, so abstracted from anything real or tangible. So ironic this 
prison, for the criminals that run our corporations, that sit on the thrones of justice, that 
run our governments, they hide among the multi-coloured neon lights of our cities. 

Sometimes a passage from Soul On Ice would reveberate through my mind. Cleaver said, 
“Old funny styled, zipper-mouthed, political night riders, know nothing but to haul out an 
investigating committee to look into the disturbance to find the cause of the unrest amoung 
the youth. Look into the mirror! The cause is you, Mr. and Mrs. Yesterday. You with your 
forked tongues.” 

A few days after we were denied bail for the first time a funny little man delivered our 
suspension notices from Sir George. Some greeted him with laughter, others with 
detachment. We all felt a certain amount of amazement over this scene. These were our 
diplomas, handed to us without the usual fanfare and robes. A diploma is symbolic of 
educational understanding, and mastership. The diploma is like an initiation rite that says 
something about us being equipped to dive into society and do great for it. The diploma is 
bullshit, but the suspension is not. The full educational meaning of that suspension is 
devastating and the “‘forked tongue’”’ of our society have lost yet another round. 
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The last issue of the georgian contained a position statement by the following 
faculty members: Eugene D, Genovese, A. Norman Klein, Aileen S. Kraditor, 
John Laffey, Sandford*Elwitt, Stephen J. Scheinberg, David Sheps, J. Igartua, 
Charles L. Bertrand, Henry Beissel, Irving H. Smith, Albert Jordan, and Richard 


Sommer. 


A student examines their position below and exposes the hypocrisy of 
these so called Marxists, showing the need for students to confront them in 
the class-room and elsewhere. It is high time they be made answerable for their 


actions. 


It is rather strange that members of 
the History Department seeking to en- 
courage dialogue on the question of a 
radical analysis of the university should 


choose the last issue of the georgian 
to make their statement, thereby render- 
ing rebuttal impossible. This however, 
is beside the point, the challenge has 
been presented and it must, of necessity, 
be met. And make no mistake, in meeting 
it we call into question not only the ana- 
lysis of the History Department, but their 
actions as well. They speak in the name 
of radicalism and for that reason they 
should be judged by radical criteria. 


We base our critique on one simple 
proposition - that the people. who have 


signed their names to the open letter 


are liberals, that they act in a liberal 
capacity and that they serve liberal in- 
terests. Their paper was presented in the 
context on Marxist analysis and by Mar- 
xist analysis we mean to show that the 
signators are acting in an _ objectively 
oppressive manner and are contributing 
to the maintenance of the status quo. 


WE QUESTION THEIR 
FUNDAMENTAL APPROACH 


The point from which we proceed is 
that of questioning the fundamental ap- 


* proach of these people during the crisis 


and we see, as they themselves freely 
admit, that they have acted in defence 
of the administration, that they were 
actively involved in helping and support- 
ing the administration, in elaborating on 
its rationale, in presenting its legal jus- 
tification and arguing its case. 


Their critique of the black students 
was based on the question of the legality 
of the issue, its judicial forms and the 
question of evidence. Which, for a radi- 
cal, misses the point entirely. They were 
examining the issue ideologically not so- 
ciologically. They expressed no concern 
for the actual political situation, nor any 
understanding of the nature of the con- 
tending forces nor were they to present 
at any time an analysis of the situation. 
Their own defense for these actions also 
fits into the category of ideology. 

Let us see what their rationale for the 
support of the administration position 
was. It takes two directions, that of prin- 
cipled defense. of “academic freedom” 
and “uncompromosing  anti-rascism’’. 
This remains to me unintelligible. An 
administration that reinstated Professor 
Anderson before even its own one-sided 
hearing committee had reported is not 
“uncompromisingly anti-rascist’’. 


UNTENABLE CONCEPT OF 
“ACADEMIC FREEDOM” 


As for the concept of ‘academic free- 
dom” it is not only unintelligible, it is 
also theoretically untenable. Academic 
freedom is not a “right” it is an ins- 


titutional arrangement. It guarantees mo- 
nopoly rights over the performance of 
certain functions, in exchange for which, 
by means of the maintenance of levels of 
talent and efficency, the academic is 
granted certain privileges. Nothing more, 
nothing less. 

And we are forced to ask the additional 
question - whose academic freedom. 
Mine? Professor Chalk’s? The students 
have none. And for the faculty, academic 
freedom in nothing more than the freedom 
to be an academic. Anyone who is active 
politically is invariably disposed of (with 
all the paraphenalia of legality) because 
they threaten the implicit contractual re- 
lationship of the academic and society. 

Let us proceed. They make the funda- 
mental analysis that the function of the 


“We aren't ques- 
tioning the professors. 
We question their pla- 
ce in the university as 
that of a pawn in an 
institution.”’ 


Daniel Cohn-Bendit 


university is to produce idealogues and 
apologists on one hand and technicians 
on the other. They continue and argue 
that the institution does this to maintain 
the hegemony over other classes by the 
ruling class. And we see no fundamental 
defect in this analysis as formulated by 
Antonio Gramsci, Professor Elwitt, and 
other great theoreticians. 

We do, however, add one point to it, 
namely that the university serves the 
additional function of containing radicals. 
By creating a relative degree of freedom, 
the radical is given an opportunity to 
express his dissent in the context of for- 
mal debate within the institutional struc- 
ture, in exchange for which he is poli- 
tically emasculated, cut off from any 
political influence and rendered useless. 


ARE STUDENTS AN 
OPPRESSED GROUP? 

That students are not an oppressed 
class, nation or ethnic group is self- 
evident, to argue, however, that because 
of this students are not oppressed is not 
only logically invalid it is also dishonest. 
That the relationship of administration 
and faculty to students is not an employee 
-employer relationship does not mean 
that it is not an oppressor-oppressed 
relationship. 

And to carry the argument further, we 
reject the underlying premise that the 
university is producing an elite. What it 
is in fact producing is people very acti- 
vely involved in the productive prccess, 


HE ACADEMIC CONTRACT 


technicans teachers, civil servants and 
middle level manegerial people. Sir Geor- 
ge isnotanivy league university. 

It is in fact not far behind the commu- 
nity college stage. Not more than ten 
percent of the students of this university 
will go on to professional schools. And 
these graduates will very definitely fit 
the criteria of “the production of surplus 
value’ and ‘‘the non-ownership of the 
means of production’ which allows us 
to consider them as part of the collective 
worker. 

And let us make no mistake about the 
reason these people think in terms of a 
“humanistic intelligensia’’. It is because 
they define themselves as such. In a 
word, they are projecting. And it is no 
wonder that Faculty members analyze 
the confrontation in conspiratorial terms. 
They conceive of small bodies manipula- 
ting larger ones precisely because they 
are in that position themselves. It is 
also no wonder that they perceive the 
sole task of the Left in theoretical terms 
since they themselves live purely theore- 
tical lives. 


PARTICIPATION OF 
“LEFT-WING”’ FACULTY 

How many of these “Left-wing” facul- 
ty members have been politically active 
on this campus? Of the fourteen signators 
of the statement, only two have been pre- 
sent at a demonstration in the past two 
years and only one has attended left 
political meetings. 

But let us continue. They present the 
argument that many of the theoretical 
leaders of left movements were “univer- 
sity products’ - citing Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, Mao, Gramsci; and Castro. This 
assertion is not even factually correct. 
Engels never attended university, Grams- 
ci left the University of Turin without 
finishing his degree and Lenin (the Nili- 
list!) was kicked out of school for taking 
partina Student demonstration. 

Mao never attended University though 
he worked for a while in the library at 
the University of Peking and was pro- 
bably the only one who was influenced 
by university professors. And to argue 
that the University of Berlin in the 1830’s 
or the University of Kazin in the 1890's 
or the University of Havana in the late 
1940’s were ‘“‘centers of free thought” 
would stretch the imagination of anyone. 
In fact all of these people were extreme- 
ly active politically (Marx and Engels 
less so) and developed precisely in terms 
of their political activity. None of them 
aspired to be academics and all were 
active at the very mundane level of day- 
to-day politicization. 


ONLY PARTIALLY A PROCESS 
OF EDUCATION 


One of the fundamental mistakes these 
faculty members have made is to con- 
ceive of the university as a process of ' 
education, but this, certainly in the Hu- 
manities and Social Sciences, is only 
partially the case. The university also 
acts as an instrument of socialization 
and is concerned with the productions 
of attitudes and life styles. Students have 
forgotten 90% of what they have learned 
within two years of leaving their classes 
so that it is difficult to believe that ins- 
titutions are created with humanistic edu- 
cation in mine. And the attitudes that are 
created are those of passivity, recepti- 


“DON’T ROCK 
THE BOAT” 


vity. and all the other forms of enforced 
adolescence liberal, corporate, society 
demands. How we are to go beyond this 
in a History class that demands passi- 
vity and receptivity is beyond compre- 
hension. 

Again one of their theoretical mistakes 
is that they have not only forgotten the 
existence of Sir George (which is under- 
standable) but that they have also ommit- 
ted to take Canada, let alone Quebec into 
consideration. This is understandable 
when we take into account the fact that 
these are Americans and that they think 
in American categories and are trying to 
solve American problems. Which is fine 
except that we are living in Quebec and 
our problems tend to be somewhat uni- 
que. 


Sir George’s house- 
broken Marxists” - 
they don’t shit on 
floors, they shit on 
students. 


One hates to introduce as mundane a 
concept as the unity of theory and prac- 
tice when discussing “left-wing” faculty 
members of such impeccable academic 
credentials. Yet we are faced with the 
contradiction of men who feel they can 
formulate political theory abstracted from 
political practice and provide political 
guidance toa movement. 

Throughout it all they remain institu- 
tional liberals. 

When they argue for detached intellect 
they fall into objective idealism, when 
they speak of combatting ‘bourgeois i- 
deas” they fall into Stalinist dogmatism; 
in neither case do they transcend libera- 
lism. They write that ‘everyone who calls 
himself a Marxist is not necessarily one” 
and we agree. In agreeing we recognize 
that none of these people are Marxists. 
They exist on the margin of liberalism, 
enmeshed in its processes, serving it 
and elaborating on its rationale. 


THE IDEOLOGY OF PESSIMISM 

They speak of a theoretical vacuum 
belabouring the obvious. They reject the 
radicalization of students which is to 
deny one of the political tasks of the left, 
they argue for the ideology of pessimism 
and they call themselves “radical’. They 
conceive of the student left as a “healthy” 
phenomonen and talk about the need for 
“dialogue”, arguing precisely as_libe- 
rals argue. They propose to combat bour- 
geois ideas with “patient argument” and 
“slow formulation’? which is another na- 
me for bourgeois ideas. And on and on. 

This critique obviously does not touch 
on all points raised and many questions 
remain in terms of defining the political 
tasks of the left and developing a left 
analysis of mistakes made during the 
recent confrontation. One may hope that 
this will be undertaken by people who 
act and live in a reasonably left manner. 
Our “left-wing” faculty proposes to pro- 
vide theory. Insofar as we are concern- 
ed, they are perfectly free to do so. It 
is highly doubtful, however, if the theory 
they produce will be the basis for any 
unity. 


‘W HERE YOU GOING, 
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NIGGER ?’ 


Or maybe you should have been with 
Stokely and Rap in Greenwood when they 
tried to integrate the schools. 


SNCC did a good job that summer. 
They got twelve families to permit them 
to use their kids. At least they thought 
they had twelve when they went to bed 
the night before the opening day of school. 
The next morning only eight reported — 
four had copped out. Do you know what 
it feels like to go to a five-year-old kid’s 
house to pick him up for school? He is 
all smiles and happy. And as you place 
his little black hand in your hand you 
wonder why someone hasn’t had the cou- 
rage to tell him that he might be going 
to die. 

When you pull up to the school build- 
ing, you see the cops barricading it and 
the sheriff+says, “Where you going, nig- 
ger ?” And you say, “I’m going to school.” 
The little kid looks up and says, ‘Mornin’, 
mister.” And the sheriff snaps, “Well, you 
can’t bring that car in here.” So you 
park the car and get out. You tightly grip 
that little black hand in yours and the 
inside of your hand is soaking wet with 
sweat. Not the five-year-old kid’s sweat, 
but your own. 

About twenty-five feet away from the 
building where you have to turn to go 
up those stairs, you see something that 
makes you know that somebody is going 
to die. 

When you hit the steps, you are not 
only attacked by the mob, but by the 
sheriff and the police. The next thing you 
know you are lying in the gutter with 
that cracker’s foot on your chest and a 
double-barreled shotgun on your throat. 
And you hear a voice say, “Move, nigger, 
and I'll blow your brains out.” You're 
terrified but you think how ironic it is 
that the only time white folks will admit 
you have brains is when they are talking 
about what they are going to do to them. 

It is a terrifying feeling to look up 
and realize for the first time that today 
is your day to die. And you look across 
the street and see the FBI taking pictures 
and you know damn well they will never 
be shown. You know also that if a black 
man had his foot on that cracker’s chest, 


those pictures would be released for the 
Today show the next morning. 


Then the most horrible thing happens 
that has ever happened to you in your 
life. You suddenly realize that the little 
black hand is not there. And you turn 
around to look for that little five-year-old 
kid. You spot him just in time to see a 
brick hit him right in the mouth. It just 
doesn’t read right for some reason. You 
have to actually see a brick hit a five- 
year-old kid in the mouth, regardless of 
what color the kid is. Only then can you 
realize the depths of blind and insane hate. 

You see the look in that little black 
child’s eye. He can’t even react like a 
five-year-old kid should react after being 
hurt. He can’t run to the adults because 
they are spitting and kicking at him. You 
see a white mother lean over that little 
kid and spit on him and stomp at him, 
but she is filled with so much hate she 
misses. 

Now you have to take that bruised 
and bleeding little kid, whose early-morn- 
ing happy smile has been pulverized and 
perhaps erased forever, back to his pa- 
rents who entrusted him to you. And you 
have to try to explain what happened. 
You have to hope you will have their 
support when you are ready to try again. 
Your own words choke you and anything 
you are able fo say sounds so uncon- 
vincing. 

You may never be able to justify 
Stokely and Rap, but when you know 
what they have been through, you may 
be able to understand them. When Sto- 
kely and Rap had faith in America, they 
were screaming in the dark to a nation 
that didn’t care. Now they have no faith 
in America and jet around in the broad 
daylight taking care of an insane nation. 
And everyone seems to hear them now, 
but they never listened before. If all 
white Americans went through the same 
treatment those SNCC kids went through, 
half of them would have committed sui- 
cide and the other half would be burning 
this insane country to the ground. 


-Dick Gregory 
from “Write Me In!” 
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A RET 


It is of universal concensus that un- 
predictability of the actions of the black 
students and their supporters triggered 
the Administration into a rather rash 
and irresponsible action. It is extremely 
relevant to note what was.at stake as 
far as the black students were concern- 
ed. From a case of racism, this des- 
tructive virjis spread to epidemic pro- 
portions by which time the blacks dis- 
covered that racism in Sir George Wil- 
liams was instutionalized. 


The Blacks discovered that almost 
the entire anatomy of the University 
was suffering from the cancer. In ad- 
dition, to any rationally thinking human 
being, the administrative waffling and 
underhandedness left much to be desired 
of an institution of higher learning and 
subsequently a significant proportion 
of the masses saw that there were ‘ske- 
letons in the cupboard that needed co- 
vering. 


A MEASURE OF HUMAN DIGNITY 


The dignity of the students became 
important. As_ respectable 
men they could not accept the treatment 
handed down to them by the adminis- 
tration. In addition, the eyes of the black 
community were on these students and 
it can never be debated that if the stu- 
dents had not held their ground, an un- 
believable wave of hatred and racism 
would have—beern- unleashed comparable 
to that of February 11th., and after. 
Finally, black students affected psycho- 
logically from the affair looked forward 
to a favourable settlement which would 
make the expected backlash from the 
University community unwarranted. 


One finds it rather amazing to re- 
cognize the facts that all the students 
wanted was a hearing committee agree- 
able to both parties concerned, a simple 


demand they likened 
rosecution and defence select the jury. 
fi is extremely Obvious that the rigidity 


of the Faculty and the Administration 
came not from the absurdity of the de- 
mands but from the old colonial tradition 
that black students should be treated 
differently which came as a_ miscal- 


culation and bad judgement of the people 
they were dealing with. 


THE GUILT OF ALL STUDENTS 


The apathetic student must also be 
blamed for his role in the “murdering” 
of Sir George. Although they were wil- 
ling to agree that the committee was 
illegal and did as much as state that 
a new committee agreeable to both sides 
should be formed. The extent of their 
apathy prevailed as no type of dramatic 
action was undertaken to polarize the 
situation and lessen despair and frus- 
tration. Instead the majority of students 
were naive enough to believe that this 
extremely important issue did not affect 
their entire social ethics. In addition, 
the usual reactionaries also played their 
part by being unwilling to proceed with 
any type of dialogue that was contrary 
to that of the Administration. The weak- 
ness and hesitancy of the Administration 
led naturally to occupation. 


When this came, the natural processes 
evolved. The contradictions in the minds 
of many members of the University 
community heightened. Individuals who 
had previously been blind to the ma- 
nifestations of their unconcious racism 
began, for probably the first time in 
their lives, to realize themselves for 
what they were. Those who were strong 
took this personal confrontation quietly 
withdrawing into study sessions to dis- 
cuss the monster racism. On the other 
hand, for those who were weak the uncon- 
cious covert racism exploded into de- 
liberate overt racism. This violent at- 
tack on the dignity of the black students 
just helped raise frustration to the point 
of impotent rage. 


DISRUPTIVE ROLE OF THE MEDIA 


In any analysis such as this one cannot 
forget the disruptive role played by 
the media who strove to misrepresent 
the statements of blacks, ask questions 
in news conferences which only unleash- 
ed frustration from the blacks. In ad- 
dition they seldom failed to exhibit 
blacks in the mythical way, that of being 
“happy-go-lucky people” totally inca- 
pable of any serious actions. This to 


Observations of a black student 


all other parties concerned except the 
black students reduced the seriousness 
and the emergency of the situation. 

The role of the faculty in this dispute 
also seemed a destructive element. Uni- 
versity professors who once had fa- 
shioned themselves to be liberal and 
progressive, now having been confronted 
with the “acid test” failed miserably. 
Their individual racism for blacks could 
not be contained and manifested itself 
in a flurry of racial abuses. Others 
who had some respect for human dignity, 
remained silent rather than make their 
feelings known and be subjected to the 
threat of losing their positions. 

There was also another faction who 
used this affair as the ammunition with 
which to open old wounds and proceed 
with dogfights for positions and settle 
other personal grievances. In addition 
there was the little group who pride 
themselves on being “experts on black 
people”. They actually thought they were 
able to determine the feelings of people 
who had been dehumanized by they them- 
selves. Their absolute ignorance and 
misunderstanding of the blacks just 
quickened the polarization of the si- 
tuation. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DAMAGE TO 
STUDENTS 
While the harder core of blacks were 
able with difficulty to withstand this 
type of psychological damage and to 
keep the major issue in focus the ma- 
jority of blacks were unable to decide 
in their minds whether the individual 
racism of a professor or the institu- 
tionalized racism of the University com- 
munity was more damaging to them 
as human beings. Surprise, fright, then 
frustration began to take over. 


Although this reaction escalated to 
the points where signs were put up call- 
ing them “niggers” and chasing them 
home to their bushes, the administration 
refused to view this from a humanitarian 
angle but always tried to place the af- 
fair in a political perspective. It was 
probably around this time that the blacks 
became convinced that victory could 
not be theirs as this cancerous sickness 
had not only engulfed a minority group 


COLONIAL TRADITION 


but the majority of the University com- 
munity. 
DIGNITY - A MATTER OF LIFE 
AND DEATH 


For the blacks, their restoration of 
human dignity became a matter of life 
and death. The administrators should 
have realized from their experts on 
black people that by the extent of de- 
humanization of the blacks at this stage, 
if a confrontation came they would have 
little to lose as human beings and 
intimidation, jail and death could not 
serve as formidable punishment. 


It is a pity pyr dbernblack students 
hers Betrayed by people they believe 
Ww 


ould finally be reasonable, liberal ad- 

ministrators, and would endeavour to 
treat them as logical human beings 
from a foreign country and not as one 
critic stated “a stupid bunch of bas- 
tards.”” 


THE BLOW TO MATERIAL VALUE 


Those who believe that a society is 
built on material values are burnt up 
about 2 million dollars and view it as 
a brutal violation of their moral code. 
Of course no one stops to consider 
the irreparable damage done to the 
black students. Damage that all the 
billions of dollars could not repair. 
No one grieves over the death of dignity 
and degradation to human beings strang- 
led within the Computer Center, 


No one can condone violence but any 
sound thinking individual should realise 
that the black students and their sup- 
porters struck out at the most dangerous 
monster that mankind has ever seen, 
namely racism. One that reduces human 
beings to the level of self-hatred, frus- 
tration and despair becomes overwhel- 
mingly high. It would be ignorant to 
suggest that this monster is destroyed, 
but this incident has exposed more of 
his body to the hunter. 


Perhaps the case ended in victory 
for no one, but the black students will 


claim victory as one of the basic prin- 
ciples of their existence has been saved 
in the embryonic stage - dignity. 


justice? 


Over a year ago, six black students brought 
forward some grievances at Sir George Williams 
University. They asked that these grievances be 
dealt with in a reasonable and just manner. Now 
87 individuals are facing prison terms. 

Will sending them behind bars eliminate the 
real causes of what took place on February 11th, 
1969? They don’t think so, but most of them 
cannot afford the immense legal costs involved 
in seeing that justice is served. You can help 
by contributing to the defense fund which has 
been established on their behalf. Maybe justice 
can still be served at Sir George. 


February 11th defense fund 
P.O. box 502, station ‘b’. 
Montreal, P.Q. 


